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ON CHOOSING A BOV S CAREER. 


He may have unsuspected faculties which crave for exercise. 
On the other hand, if a boy is successful at school and 
expresses a predilection for any calling', there i c not so 

« • j ' 1 J x,. m I— I n ic* Irn i 


j u ^ v ou 

much occasion to yield to his desire. He is known to 
have qualities which will carry him to a ceitain point of 
success in any occupation : he may not have the qualities 
which are necessary to the highest success in the calling 
of his choice and the calling may be one with which his 
parents and friends have no connection at all, so that they 
can give him neither advice nor assistance in it. These 
considerations are highly important, and they are such as the 
boy is not likely to have weighed in his own mind. For a 
clever bov, then, it will often be wise to choose that occupation 
which is most convenient to his parents, and this is obviously 
the rule for boys who are not clever and have no predilections 
A bov has the best chance in his father’s calling, for he probably 

can possibVtrfolffot ^ ° CCU P ation 

f b “Mer in brictaaking, e, c ) “ i ? ” ^ mincs ’ 
boy an occupation in which u’* * • good to choose for a 
him and he them. For i ns ta * And kindred can help 

the auctioneer, the accountant” fh ^ barrister ’ the solicitor, 
doselv connected with one 100^ St ° ckbroker are all prettv 
another and have a consider!] b’ CAn frec l uentl V help one 
hn ?'' ess - The wise pledge of one another’s 

is bon in a position to attract - ^ w h ether he cannot 

lnt T erest - UraCt SOmp of this valuable friendly 

Lastly, there aie better 
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SOME ENGLISH IMPRESSIONS OF 
hRENCH EDUCATION.* 

Ry E S. Packer. 


^ 1 ieei now utterlv 

impossible it is for one whose knowledge and experience are 

as limited as mine, to do justice to the vast subject of French 
Education. I hope then that you will take the facts thrown 
together in this paper for what they are— mere scattered 
impressions gained chiefly by personal observation, without 
any pretension to completeness. 


The first characteristic of French Education that strikes 
a stiang( 1 is its perfect systematisation.” Prom the primary 
school to the university every step of education is controlled 
by the State, there is none of the variety of English schools, 
no overlapping of systems controlled by distinct bodies, 
everything follows one plan. The system was established 
by the first Napoleon, and though it has of course been modified 
from time to time, it still “bears the stamp of his commanding 
mind.” Throughout, his object was to make citizens and 
soldiers, and so we find that the individual is merged for the 
benefit of the State. 

French Education is divided into three branches — primary, 
secondary and academic. With the last of these we shall 
have nothing to do, it deals with the preparation of men for 
the various professions ; we will turn our attention to the 
primary and secondary schools. 

To begin with we must understand that the secondaiy 
schools do not in any sense continue the work of the primary; 
the two are quite distinct, and it is curious to note that in 
Republican France the difference between the primary and 
the secondary pupil is purely social and is based on the fac t 
that the one pays for his education, the othei does not. Despite 
the Liberty-Fraternitv-Equality motto so freely sprinkled 
over France, children of all cla sses d o not yet sit in the sam e 

* a lecture given to the Reading Branch of the P.N.E.U. 
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7 r , . I Possibly such a motto is more con- 

school (as m meiKc . actual practice ; but surely 

venient on church walls than m atm v y 

its disregard must lead to a grave loss of the children s 
democratic morals. And the gulf between the child of the 
primary school and that of the secondary exists all through 
life for the object of secondary education is the attainment 
of the Baccalaureat (a degree not quite equal to our B.A.) and 
the holding of this makes it practically impossible to enter 
commercial life. 

The public primary schools, which correspond to our old 
Board schools, are free, and the education is purely secular. 
Education is compulsory, but parents are allowed to choose 
the means. Roman Catholic religious bodies have in this seen 
their opportunity and until recently many private primary 
schools have flourished where monks and nuns trained the 
children to be Catholics, as well as, or perhaps rather than, 
citizens. The present French Government takes the latter 
view, and by the recent Catholic Associations Act is en- 
deavouring to close all Catholic schools and has already 
succeeded in many cases. It is doubtful whether the power 
of the Socialistic party will survive the forthcoming elections- 

a change of government will probably mean the restoration 
ot the religious schools. 

' S ob ' ,?< ‘ d t0 a( tend school between the ages of 
haUhev or r P T tS ^ f '^nn the mayor 

wheWpubiC X"! inf “ f suc1 ’ and such a 5ch001 - 

or tutor it homp rh , le ^ c ^ 100se to have a governess 

be l"td°by a c e omtS7 h f ild "' ni at the '“ d y- 

examinee fails to shLT and , T**. ' ? the P °° r little 

such awe-inspiring conditions) hiT , U ° llder lf he does under 

him to a school. This n pth ’n v parents are or dered to send 
used. thod, however, is now but seldom 

the English Board schonl^°°Tr ' S ^ enera % much smaller than 
the Ecole Maternelle mnc lnfants there is what is called 
school for the older childr ' Un . m ^. a h°ut three classes. The 
elementary for children f ^ * S d ' v * de d into three cours, the 
f °r those from nine to elev ! StVGn to nine > the intermediate 
ov er eleven. But this ^ and the su P erior for children 

course is usually missing in rural 
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schools, as children at eleven are allowed to enter an examina- 
tion for the “ Certificate of Primary Studies” which exempts 
from further school attendance, and in the country this 
examination has become for pupils whether they pass or 
fail the signal for departure en masse." 

Come with me into a French infant school. VVe pass through 
a gravelled playground planted with trees. It is summer-time 
and one class has brought a form and a chair for the teacher 
out under the trees. The form is deserted and the excited 
little ones, the girls clad in coloured check pinafores, the boys 
in dark smocks, are clustering round their teacher, for she is 
telling them a ‘ conte de fees ” and fairy tales are as welcome 
in France as at home. The door by which we enter takes us 
into a large lofty room, the biggest in the school. A low seat 
projecting from the wall all round the room gives seats for the 
children yet leaves the middle space empty. This is not a 
class-room but a recreation room, where however reading or 
singing classes are sometimes held. The walls at once arrest 
our attention ; on the whitewashed background the mistress 
has painted bold frescoes illustrating La Fontaine’s Fables in 
most realistic fashion. These often form subjects for story 
lessons, and in the dinner hour we may see one young man of 
five or six relating to a younger brother one of the much-loved 
fables. 

To this recreation hall the children come and sing, recite, 


and play kindergarten games. But it is class time just now ; 
there are two class-rooms ; in each are the dual desks now 
generally used in England, but in some schools the children 
sit at low tables each provided with a small chair. Round the 
room are pictures for illustrating object lessons, but it is 
noticeable that most of these are painted by the teacher ; (as 
a rule there is less apparatus in French schools than in t^nglis 
One class is having a writing lesson. The teat ler a. - 
on the board the formation of various letters and now se . 1 
tiny children come out and copy these also on the boa d^ 
AH through their school-life French children are mad to e 
the blackboard freely and so can write on it clear y and > well 
,n another class we hear a 

lesson on basket-making. Tl ■ ^ ^ another 

mo baskets are made r Ana nrs 
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Of the mites will give quite a graphic account of the various 
processes. The power of expression is wonderfully developed 
ar-olds. Where the right word is not known 


in these five-ye; 


* w 

the teacher or a class-mate supplies it. This is the beginning 
of that teaching of composition for which French schools 
should be famous, teaching which English schools would do 
j'iglH well to copy and which attains the pioud iesult ol making 
the most beautiful in the world, the envy and 


the teacher or a oasa-wc - — ri 
of that teaching of composition for which French schools 
famous, teaching which English schools would do 

• J i | rv 4- 1 v J ^ 


We will say more about it when 


French prose 

the despair of foreigners.” 
talking of the upper schools. 

In one corner of our infant school is a class without teacher. 
The children are drawing, and all seem intent on their work. 
They are not silent however, in fact both the writing and 
drawing classes are most merry, and the entrance of the head 
mistress and English strangers does not overawe them in the 
least. Those who are drawing compare their achievements, 
some are even singing quietly to themselves. “Dreadful 
discipline ” is it ? Not at aU. The mistress daps her hands 
and there is actually instant silence, the children stopping in 
whateeer they are doing. This mistress believes that little 

(without a bC ali ° Wed ‘° * alk ’ sin S and move 

( hout undue no.se) during nearly the whole of school time 

not mere machines. C “ dren are allve and gay, 

u “ the blafkbr r d a gently 5 °^ ritin « we ** the children 
is done? None. The offirM " i & ^ w ^ at needlework 
in infant schools. I f ancv regulat ^ ns Prohibit its teaching 
heartily approve this wise m Tf EngHsh teachers Would 
!s necessary i n our own school^ 1 °° ’ SUre ^ a similar rule 

^ S ° COmm °n. ° illCreaSe ° f the 

sieep in peace, and mnytoy^su tired miteS ma T 

and undress, dinner services' efr^ n &rge d ° lls which dr ess 
tic children are taught man v means of games with 
child " ,S "° w '“"eh time w USetul do >uostic lessons. 

mothe e r rr mper home ' ^t no ! t0 866 most of the 

’ but the majority g0 into t . eW are calIed for by their 
g nt ° the ^ground, where for 
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a few minutes they amuse themselves with skipping rones 
etc., provided by the authorities. Presently the servant' 
who is an indispensable adjunct of a French infant school’ 
tells them that lunch is ready ; and then we enter a room we 
have not seen before ; a room set with low tables and benches 
From a big stove in one corner the teachers serve out hot 
meat soup to all the children, who pav according to the means 
of their parents, 1 \d., Id., or U. ' The very poorest pay 
nothing. This system of dinners is found in most of the 
French primary schools and is of great benefit to the children 
whose mothers go out to work. Such children in England 
have often nothing to eat but dry bread brought from home in 
the morning. 

Before we leave this school it is but fair to say that it is 
more or less of a “model,” and that rural schools are often 
very badly equipped, and sometimes follow very antiquated 
methods. 

I should like to give you a peep into another infant school, 
this time in a poor district. It is Saturday (which is a school 
day in France however). The mistress is not in the classroom, 
she is giving her infants their weekly bath. In a separate 
building is a hot shower-bath and here the head mistress 
baths each child in turn and self-sacrificing work it is. Other 
teachers carefully dry and dress the children ; if any of their 
garments are too old and ragged for wear, new ones are supplied 
from a store which the teachers have made. Precautions 
are taken to prevent these articles visiting the oddly named 
“ mont de fiiete” that is, the pawnshop. After their ablutions 
each child is k given a little cup of hot milk or tea to prevent 
cold,” for so great is the prejudice against baths that the 
teachers have to be most careful lest any child should take 
the least cold. Indeed this particular mistress told me that 
when she first started the baths she dare not tell the mothers 
in plain French what she was going to do, but asked their 
consent to “ hygienic treatment ” for their children. 


Many town schools in pool 


districts have these baths and 


one cannot but admire the teachers who do so much tor thei 
children. Many of these teachers voluntarily give i op P- 
of their Thursday holiday to take then scholars, both mfa. 
and older children, into the country. A good deal of botany 
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in most delightful fashion, 


and natural history is acquired in most delight u fashion, 
“d to many of the children the ramble m the ope country 
and the simple goiUr of bread and fruit eaten m the woods 
are the greatest treat of their lives. \ e m sp.te of the seeming 
advantage to the children one is inclined to think that in 
France too much is done by the teachers ; the parents become 
irresponsible, leaving to others duties which are properly theirs, 
and this cannot but have evil results in the future. 

But we must hasten to speak of the primary school for 
elder scholars. In large schools each of the three courses, 
•elementary, intermediate, and superior, will be divided into 
sections ; in small schools there will be only one class for 
each, and as we have noticed before, the superior course may 
be absent. The appearance of the schools I visited compared 
unfavourably with that of English Board Schools — the white- 
washed walls had few pictures to relieve their bareness, the 
desks were old and uncomfortable. Prominent on the wall 
was the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and also the notice 
of the law forbidding teachers to use corporal punishment. 
The prohibition itself is doubtless a wise one, but is it wise 
to parade the helplessness of the teacher before the children ? 
Authority is most imposing when it has reserve power of 
unknown extent. Unhappily there seem to be some children 

andTh° m C ° rp0rdl P unishme nt is the only means of salvation, 

“!! T ,USt ' he Children wl '° ™uld glory in disobeying 
a teacher whose power was so evidently limited " 

h avfml 8 ams enS V " y C ° mm0n ” Fran “. many schools 
na\e museums, some have gymnasiums anH o r , , 

workshops fitted un. ¥ an !!l , d a feW have manual 

Out France, but it is p- . u ramin S ls compulsory through- 

and indeed in rural school m the ordinar y classrooms 
The teachin/m hP F f ° ften n ^ lected entirely, 
important exceptions J" 0 ” 0 . 1 P nmar y school is, with certain 
elementary school. Y SIm,lar to that given in the English 

v °gue; in many 1 schools' 'the ^v^'k ^ ° f C ° UrSe the ° ne in 
than it often is with us ('l 1 i" 0 ' * S muc ^ ^ ess mechanical 

fully tackle problems which SGVen Hnd eight success “ 

pnnciples involved. hey a 


In most elements 


are at home with the 


d,y SCh ° 0ls the teac hing of geography 


is 
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almost entirely confined to that of France (which is studied 
very thoroughly) and the French Colonies. Of other parts 
of the world only general facts seem to be known. Probably 
the average French child knows less of England than the 
English child of France. 

The French study of history is superior to ours; even in 
the primary school children not only study the history of their 
own country, but also gain general notions of the history of 
Egypt, the Israelites, (ireece, Rome, medieval and modern 
Europe. This gives them an idea of the development of the 
world’s civilisation as a whole which English Board School 
■children entirely lack, and should certainly be a help towards 
that making of citizens which is one of the fundamental aims 
of French education. 

In the primary schools, as in all others, the teaching of 
composition takes the first place. As one French teacher 
expressed it, “ the composition franfaise is the result of all the 
learning and study of the pupil and is the most personal work 
he does, since it requires his individual thought. Hence 
throughout the child’s school life the first importance is given 
to composition.” The orderly and logical sequence of ideas 
is secured by means of plans drawn up before the commence- 
ment of the essay proper. The child is made to seek suitable 
“ transitions ” from one part of his subject to the other, and 
to search for the right word to express his meaning and not be 
content with the first that occurs. After correcting the essays 
the teacher goes through each in class, and generally assists 
the children to draw up a model plan. Many teachers keep 
a separate register for composition and record therein the 
special faults of each child’s work. Children are trained to 
appreciate literary style by the study of the great Frenc r 
writers in a lesson known as Lecture Exphquee. We have 
.as a rule no similar lesson in our schools A passage of a 
dramatist or a prose writer is prepared beforehand and 
read in class. Different children explain difficult passages, 
and draw attention to peculiarities of l.mguaK 
teacher helps the pupils to discover wherein the bea y 

St ' ?:fodLXb|Ss C of S ;Sructioi, we must note. In all 
public schools the place of religions teaching is taken by 
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the philosopher’s belief that 


of morale or ethics. Acting on tne pimosopuci => ucnci mac 
no man can be virtuous without knowledge of what virtue is, 
the State orders instruction to be given on such subjects as 
duty, justice, courage, etc. Certainly it seems light that if 
religion itself is not taught, the children should at least learn 
the morality which is common to all religions. At the same 
time it appears doubtful whether morality given in doses out 
of a text-book does much practical good, especially when 
administered by a teacher who is heartily disliked. Goodness 
must be inculcated by example, not “ taught ” as a class- 
subject. 

Another subject the teaching of which interests the foreigner 
is that of civic instruction. In the elementary course the 
children become familiar with the meaning of such terms as 
law, citizen, army, soldier. In the middle course this in- 
struction is extended to ideas of civil right and liberty, 
communal and civil obligations, etc. In the top course the 
teacher gives full discussions on the various political institutions 
of France. Certainly the effect of this teaching is to make 
French children very patriotic— ultra-patriotic one might 
a most say as in some cases love of the home country 
degenerates into bigoted dislike of the foreigner 

days being given at the New YeaH^T ° nly a few 

who passes be th n e ^Stion for^ ^ ° Ver eleven 
is exempt from further school Z ^ Certlficat d’Etudes ” 

18 ^valent to that of Standard^™*' This examina tion 

Before leaving the primary h X; 111 an En gBsh school, 
of ds scholars’ acquirements Jjt°° k WlU qU ° te the sum mary 
Teegan) The young scho f a ! Y “ educati °nal expert 
ary Pnmar y school atdm ^ Ule elemcn ' 

gG ° f thlrteea - having spent two 
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years at least m the superiors, has 
with grammatical correctness, to write and read the French 
language with ease and fluency, and to recite from memory 
many me selections from the poets. He has read in the 
school some of the best scenes from the great French dramatists- 
he has acquired general ideas of the history of antiquity- 
Lgypt, the Israelites, Greece, Rome— of the Middle Ages of 
Modern Europe, and a deeper knowledge of the history of 
France, with special reference to its modern history, of the 
Fiench Colonies, and of the main features of the physical and 
political history of Europe. He has also acquired a knowledge 
of arithmetic in its most useful forms, including the metric 
system, interest and discount ; he has got elementary notions 
of geometry ; freehand, model, and geometric drawing ; a 
very elementary course of physical and natural science, 
agriculture, music and civic instruction, this last embracing 
the main features of the French constitution, such as the 
constitutional functions of the President of the Republic, 
of the Senate, of the Chamber of Deputies, of the Central and 
Departmental Administration, of the Army, etc. This course 
of instruction does not pretend to depth, but rather to be of 
general utility.” 

“ The aim of the French teacher is not to try to exhaust 
any subject, but to teach his pupils just those things that 
everyone must know.” 

And now a few facts about the Ecole Primaire Superieure 
which roughly corresponds to our Higher Grade School. In 
some small places there is no true higher primary school, but 
only a “ complementary course ” added to the ordinary school. 
But the real higher primary school is held in a separate building 
and its teachers hold special diplomas and are more highly 
paid than primary teachers. 

The course at these schools extends over three or four years, 
pupils may not enter under twelve years of age, and must 
hold the certificate of primary studies. A noteworthy act 
is that not only are books and instruction free, but in the 
case of poor scholars, maintenance bursaries are gi\en to p 
of their remaining at school. Thus any child, however poor 
who has ability to pass the yearly examinations is en i 
to this extended education. 
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In the higher primary school proper, the course of instruction 
is a continuation of the elementary work, with increasing 
attention paid to literature and composition and also to science. 
Pupils work for the “ Brevet Elementaire,” a certificate which 
is sought after both in private and public schools as the token 
of a fair 


is sought after both in private anu puuim sui^io cio me iuKen 
' ‘ • elementary education. Many of these scholars proceed 

to the Ecole Normale for training as elementary teachers. 
But other higher primary schools are now doing excellent 
ork ; “professional schools” they are called, and in these the 
training is technical. The girls study cookery, millinery, 
dressmaking, laundry work ; the boys carpentry or commercial 
subjects. These schools are intended for children about to 
take up various trades and the teaching seems to give them 
an excellent start in their life work. 

And now it is high time to turn to the secondary schools, 
of which only brief mention must be made ; we recollect 
that the fundamental difference between them and the primary 

schools is that in the former education is paid for, in the latter 
it is free. 

The public schools are of two kinds, the Lycees and the 

theTff” 3 t0lfeges ' 0f these the L .ycees rank first though 
fi e difference ,s not great. These are the French high schools 

ZlTlZTr?™ f ° r ‘ heir ChiUre " to send 

and* t “ of ‘he prnnary school 

‘he social status ofthe “hUcUs la ‘7“ ^ ^ 
parents’ choice of school. Fge y determmed h Y his 

and indeed their WOT^is'' Sp< ‘" al ment,on of private schools, 

‘he public schools the sal ^ lineS as ‘ ha ‘ 

in both cases. ’ " exam >nations being entered for 

In girls’ Lycees there is j- 

Wlth a moderate proportion ^ lna h v hterary education 
examinations worked fo r “ ° f ac,ence and art. The 
‘he “ Brevets ” elements™ 7 Certificat d’Etudes and 

>Peneur is probably about en, d , SUpen ° r - The Brevet 

In the boys' Lycdes the ohiL *° ma triculation. 
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In the boys’ Lycees the r K eqU1Valent to matri culation. 
degree and therefore the educT ° f “ '° get the Bachelor 

'“ meet present-day needfa? V' Chiefly clas: 

estabhshed substituting ti e „ce a ” C ° urs “ 11 

> modern languages and the 


course has also been 
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study of ancient literature by means of translations, for the 
usual classics. In the Lycees as in all other French schools 
the study of literature and style is foremost in importance. 

The system of teachers in Lycees is curious. There are 
two kinds, the professeurs who only visit the school to give 
their lectures and never mingle with the pupils out of class, 
and the tutors who go over the lectures of the professeurs 
with the pupils and give supplementary explanations, see 
that the homework is done, and finally superintend the pupils 
at all times from morn till night, in class and out. The pro- 
fesseurs are usually men with high University qualifications 
and specialists in their subjects. This dual system of teachers 
and ushers is I think to be condemned from the moral point 
of view, as the influence of the professeur on his scholars is 
thereby lost, and the usher to whom the moral supervision 
of the pupil is left can by no means have the authoritv which 
he would exercise were he also teacher. 

But the chief thing I would ask you to notice is that both 
private and public secondary schools are organised as boarding 
schools, and the life of the pupils is consequently far more 
restricted than is that of the primary school children. 

Day pupils are of course admitted (sedulously conducted 
to and from school by relatives or servants), but the majority 
of pupils are internes — and what loss of freedom does that 
word convey ! Boys and girls alike are subjected to super- 
vision of the most vigorous and personal kind during e\ cry 
one of the twenty-four hours. The children are allowed no 
freedom of initiative ; the life of rule and regulation is,, as a 
critic has said, “ one of the most intense monasticism, and 
utterly fails to train the children in the self-reliance so necessary 
in after life. M. Maneuvrier, a French expert, tells us tha 
French secondary schools cannot form citizens and that they 
kill all initiative, energy, and will. Released a | the end 0 
school days, after eight or ten years of prison-li e ie, 
pupil is incapable of self-government and frequently abuses 

h, T^r e o d f ^ so vividly desenbed in .Chaste 

Bronte’s ViUdte still holds m th e y 

indeed the whole descnpBon sdlools ^ anything 

gives a better idea ol bremn n e> 

could, short of actual residence. 
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Connected with the general restraint of boarding school 

AZt/iic iral exercise . The hours 


Lonnecieu wnu — 0 
life is the lack of all adequate physical 
of study are much longer and possibly a greater store of 
knowledge is gained, but at what cost ! Until recently there 

- the courtyard the pupils never 


were no organised games ; m . . . 

played, never shouted, rarely sang. They walked round 
and round the dismal treeless court and crouched in corners 
when it was wet. Compare this with the joyous healthy 
life of the English public school. It is Guyau, a Frenchman, 
who says — “ What do they (these schools) turn out for the 
community ? A ridiculous little mandarin who has no muscles, 
who cannot leap a gate ; who cannot give his elbows play or 
fire a gun or ride ; who is afraid of everything.” But I am 
glad to say that in the hoys’ schools, at least, this state of 
affairs is rapidly coming to an end. Physical education is 
making steady advance. Gymnasiums are erected and used, 
ciickel and even football, are being taken up with enthusiasm. 
The effect of this change on the boys’ physique already begins 
to show itself. For the girls, physical education is still a 
nng of the future. The daily recreation generally takes the 
form of walking round the court or sitting under the trees • 
croquet » the most exciting game indulged in The girls 
never go out except to visit their friends on Sunday and for 

the weekly promenade of Thursday afternoon Oh th * 
promenade! Imaeine aftpr k • l irernoon - C) h, that 

without the chance of pvp 7^ S Ut Up tbe wbcde week 
to walk even in the intense^a^ T^™ 86 ’ to be com Pelled 
a stretch. No wonder the T two ^ nd ; a -half hours at 

every excuse to avoid it Bufw Walkm § and invent 

made it improper for even a Pr b ° th the notions which 

t0 ^ alone and th ose 1 ° f class 

as unnecessary or unladylike are mn ph - Vslcal ex ercise 
mpe that before long French e l aWay ’ and We ma V 
life Of their English listers. & ** 6nj ° y the free healthy 

other poirlts^lif ^ ld Hke jl ' St to tou ch on one or two 

multiplicity of examinations oTmf 0n ' S - . There is not the 

mglish teachers and pupils alike * R trent llnes which perplex 

th e n three ’ ***** thWare 
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of both primary and secondary schools) ; and then the Uni- 
vers.ty examinations. Every examination, from the Certified 
d Etudes to that for the professorship of a I.ycee consists 
of two parts, one viva-voce and the" other writte h 
method of examination is curious. The oral comes fiJ 
Parents and friends are admitted to hear how the pupils 
acqu't themselves. Only the candidates who have survived 
the ordeal of the viva” are allowed to enter for the written 
examination I he papers are short and are marked as soon 
as written by a staff of examiners on the spot \ list of 
those who have passed in the first day’s papers is read at 
(5 p.m. Again the failures retire from the contest, and the 
successful remainder alone take the second day’s papers. 
This sifting process continues throughout the examination 
and it obviates the disagreeable waiting for results so 
tedious to English examinees and also saves much marking 
of papers. Possibly the oral examination is responsible for 
the excessive memory work characteristic of all French 
schools. To study means there to learn by heart and even 
pages of science are often repeated word for word. Of course 
this frequently leads to unintelligent work. 

Then as to the training of teachers. In France there is 
no pupil-teacher system. Primary teachers are educated 
for three years in the Ecole Normale, having previously passed 
the Brevet Elementaire examination, and taking the Brevet 
Superieur on leaving. Many fail in the latter examination, 
so a number of French teachers have only the first Brevet. 
(I must mention however that no one can in France open even 
a private school without a State Diploma certifying his or 
her qualifications.) To return to the Normal School (the 
equivalent of our training college). Admission is absolutely 
free, but students bind themselves to teach for the long peiiod 
of eleven years. The free education results in primary teachers 
being of a rather lower class than in England, and some few 
would seem hardly suitable to have the training of child: en. 

All that has been said of the prison-like life of the Lycee 
applies equally to the Ecole Normale and has even graver 
results, for those voung teachers are often cast at nine 
years of age into 'a rural school where they know no one 
live alone and must depend entirely on themselves. The 
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cloistered life of the E cole Normale has been the worst possible 
preparation for a life which requires no little discretion and 


self-reliance. 

e point ; our pupil-teacher system certainly has. 
ut at least it gives students a chance of overcoming 
some of the most flagrant faults in teaching before they spoil 
many children. In France, students go straight from school 
" ’ XT m train thp miserablv inadeouatp 


One more j««m , r~r 

its faults, hut at least it gives students a chance of overcoming 
le most flagrant faults in teaching before they spoil 

1 ~ ^ ~ I ■> L n ^ \ , ] 


many cnucircn. xn ~ 0 „ — 

to the Ecole Normale, where they gain the miserably inadequate 
experience of the practising school, and are then turned out' 
as teachers, often with a whole village school to direct. No' 
wonder the results are sometimes disastrous ! 

Some teachers for the secondary schools are trained in an 
Ecole Normale Superieure, but many of the professeurs are 
men of high University distinction without special training 
in teaching. It is noticeable that all posts, even up to the 
Directorate of an Ecole Normale, are awarded by competitive 
examination. This is no doubt admirable where lower posts 
are concerned ; but surely in the principal of a college, other 
quaht.es are necessary than those which shine in examinations 
< d now to sum up. We have seen that French education 

rtLr;„!r, fauits - the board "* -h„o. 

" <ind but a P° or Preparation for life the lack of 

physiq^Tecut ° n the French 

btate tend to repress the individualitv oT ™ mUtably by the ' 
spite of these defects France ran + 1 t? Die pupils ; yet in 

lessons. Th e higher primarv e ^ ch En & land s °me important 
for the teaching profession a^ UC<ltl ° n and tlle training 
ability to pass the ZS f t0 a11 with sufficient 

head the ( " 0t t0 those 

the duties and privileges oTc^t!^ SCh ° 01 cMdre " ™ taught 
"'V take an intelligS L T S ° in after they 
Flench believe t h at the best " natlonaI affairs; lastly the 
.“"sue is to speak it well and '° honour ‘heir mother 

" S beco ™e as a nation the most ef '’ " S hterature . and have 

most elegant stylists in the world. 


THh RELATIONS BETWEEN THE HOME 
AND THE SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 

By T. E. Cattell, Esq. 

I. The preparation of a on nor nn o i 

subject at the present time is not altogeth^ari eLy mtW 

world. Whilst on the^e Ind £££ 

t.on of schools are m many cases at present changing hands- 
a process which must be regarded as only the type and 
earnest of a very wide absorption of the controlling bodies 
o our schools by a national central authority which will 
work through local committees, or in other words a kind 
of nationalisation of schools— on the other hand the very 
essence and nature of what constitutes education itself is 
everywhere a fruitful subject of discussion, and on no other 
question is there, at the present time, much greater diversity 
of opinion, not only amongst many of the new local magnates 
*n the educational world, at which no one can be surprised, 
but even among experienced educationists themselves. 

“ The object and aims of education,” says one school, well 
represented by Compayre, “are to aid Nature in the develop- 
ment of the physical, intellectual and moral faculties of man; 
the cultivation of his intellect as well as the imparting to 
him of positive knowledge ; and the formation of his heart 
and will.” Your own Union adds to these quite rightly, the 
care and nurture of his spirit. 

Another school takes Matthew Arnold’s famous definition 
of education as “an atmosphere, a discipline, a life ” for the 
basis of its views. I need hardly remind you that the 
founder of this Union — Miss Charlotte M. Mason, a lady 
whom all interested in real education must admire and 
respect as one of the most inspiring and broad-minded of 
file educational reformers of the day — is one of the great 
leaders of this school. The term “ education a leading or 
drawing - out, as it literally means — appears to her very 
inadequate ; “ training,” too, is an almost synonymous word ; 
the homely Saxon phrase “ bringing-up is nearer I he truth . 


* Lecture given to 


the Ipswich Branch of the P.N.E.U. 


